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ALTHEA WARREN NEW PRESIDENT OF ALA 


The American Library Association in- 
augurated officers for 1943-44 in Chi- 
cago on July 7. Althea Warren, librarian 
of the Los Angeles Public Library be- 
came president, succeeding Keyes D. Met- 
calf, director of Harvard University Li- 
braries. Carl Vitz, librarian of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, became first vice- 
president and president-elect. Other of- 
ficers for 1943-44 are Margery Doud, St. 
Louis Public Library, second vice-presi- 
dent; Rudolph Gjelsness, Biblioteca Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Mexico City, treasurer. 
New executive board members are John 
R. Russell of the University of Rochester ; 
Elizabeth Scripture, supervisor of public 
school libraries in Denver, Colo., and 
Eleanor Stephens, state librarian of Ore- 
gon. 

Instead of inaugural ceremonies at the 
annual conference, which has been can- 
celled for 1943, the new officers were in- 
ducted at a dinner in their honor at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago. 

In her presidential address, Miss War- 
ren commented on radical changes in li- 
brary use since the outbreak of war. “The 
reading which is being done is of two 
extremes of density — thistledown enter- 
tainment for the weary and befuddled, or 
research of the most definite and exact- 
ing type for government agencies, manu- 
facturers, journalists, radio commenta- 
tors, inventors or servicemen studying for 
promotion. People who used to consume 
three or four volumes a week now spend 
a month on books like the Beveridge re- 
port or Mackinder’s Democratic Ideals 
and Reality.” General usage of libraries 
has decreeased sharply, due partly to the 
induction of over 10,000,000 men into the 
army. Since “the average American 
reaches the apex of his reading life be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 22,” the effect 


on libraries is obvious. “Children in 
grade schools are diverted from reading 
programs to salvage drives and other pa- 
triotic undertakings. Thousands of chil- 
dren are employed in out-of-school hours. 
Workers in industry are too weary when 
off the job to come for books. Older peo- 
ple are doing civilian defense work. Even 
the students at high schools and college, 
who are the largest group of public libra- 
ry users, are in concentrated courses 
where text books are often considered suf- 
ficient instead of the wide ranges of ‘free 
reading’ which had become accepted as 
a part of progressive education.” The en- 
ergies of libraries have been sharply di- 
verted to war research and war informa- 
tion services. 

Turning to the future, Miss Warren 
outlined five fields for library develop- 
ment and accomplishment after the war: 
emphasis on educational opportunity 
through libraries for the 35,000,000 peo- 
ple in the U. S. still without library serv- 
ice; research work for industry and sci- 
ence to advance social well-being; devel- 
opment and preservation of culture; 
propagation of the ideas behind democ- 
racy; help through books for the millions 
who will inevitably need to find spiritual 
regeneration after the war. 

Miss Warren began her professional 
career in the Chicago Public Library; 
re-organized and directed the San Diego 
Public Library, 1914-1925 and has served 
in Los Angeles, first as assistant and then 
as chief librarian. During the last war 
she acted as supervisor of ALA camp li- 
brary service in the San Diego area. In 
1941-42 she organized and directed the 
first Victory Book Campaign which col- 
lected 10,000,000 books for the armed 
services. 





ARE WE EDUCATORS OF PEOPLE? 


By Tuomas S. DaBacu 


Those who attended the Regional Insti- 
tute on War and Peace for Arizona and 
Southern California will remember the 
lively discussion on The Library’s Job. 
The question before the house, be it stated 
for the benefit of those who were not 
there, was: Are librarians keepers of 
books, or are they educators of people? 

No, all those present did not answer 
“We are educators.” Some were humble. 
May I offer a couple of thoughts in their 
support? 

There are busy libraries, and quiet 
ones. There are large libraries with many 
departments, and small ones with few or 
none. There are public libraries, school 
and university libraries, and many vari- 
eties of special libraries. A book avail- 
able in a library may be principally use- 
ful for research, for supplying bits of in- 
formation, for entertainment, for review 
of a field or portion of a field of knowl- 
edge, or for expounding a doctrine. 

Are we educators or are we keepers of 
books? Ponder the implications of the 
immediately preceding paragraph. How 
many of us are in a position to be educa- 
tors? How many of us are free to concen- 
trate on the buying and circulating of 
books useful for “educating,” at the ex- 
pense of other types of books? Were any 
of us employed to be educators? How 
many of us would be allowed as librari- 
ans to influence people in regard to any 
controversial matters (—even the demo- 
cratic way of life has its controversial 
phases!) ? Anyway, how many of us are 
qualified to be educators? Let’s keep our 
feet on the good earth. 

Of course, if we want to call ourselves 
“educators” on the ground that we select 
books for purchase, or that we recom- 
mend particular books when asked for 
suggestions, or that we publicize selected 
titles on our bulletin boards and lists, I 


suppose no one would bother to object. 
But I believe something more effective, 
something in the nature of aggressive per- 
sonal propagandizing with the aid of 
“good” books of doctrine, is intended by 
those who would make us “educators.” 

Is the alternative, then, that we must be 
mere keepers of books? Well, let’s drop 
the “mere,” and take pride in our calling. 
Let’s be Keepers in a grand manner: not 
just warehouse guards. Let’s be better 
Keepers than we have been, to make our 
profession more significant, more useful, 
— indispensable. 

Specifically, as Keepers of Books we 
have the privileges, (a) of anticipating 
the book needs of our patrons, (b) of 
making the books and the information 
therein fully available, and (c) of mak- 
ing potential patrons aware of the avail- 
ability and value to them of the books in 
our care. 

Adequate book selection is of course 
dependent on an adequate budget. But 
strategic selection is not: within the lim- 
its of our budgets we can allocate our pur- 
chases to best meet the needs of our pa- 
trons, including needs of which the pa- 
trons or potential patrons are not yet 
themselves aware. Then when the need 
arises, we will be ready to serve a patron 
promptly, to our lasting credit. How 
much inspired generalship have we em- 
ployed in anticipating the book needs of 
our patrons? How well do we understand 
those needs? How long since we took 
stock of our community from the point of 
view of its book needs? How long since 
we surveyed our book stock, to determine 
how well it meets those needs? 

Making the books and the information 
contained therein fully available is no 
small job. It means suitable cataloging, 
adequate readers’ aid service, and above 
all, a pleasant-mannered and well-in- 
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formed staff. It means liberal registration 
and borrowing rules. It means ingenious 
devices to help patrons find their way 
around in the library. It means an atmos- 
phere of welcome (instead of one of 
Olympian unconcern or, worse, of criti- 
cal examination) at the entrance. It 
means the development of services and 
special tools (indexes, lists, simple in- 
structions, etc.) to meet the needs of pa- 
trons. It demands alertness and imagina- 
tiveness in every process and activity of 
the library, to serve the patron well, to be 
really useful to the community. 

It is in the third matter — that of mak- 
ing potential patrons aware of the availa- 
bility and value to them of the books in 
the library — that librarians have most 
neglected to take full advantage of their 
privileges as Keepers of Books. There has 
been too much reliance on the better- 
mouse-trap philosophy. Even churches 
don’t hold to that philosophy, — why 
should we? How about a little missionary 
work among business men, managerial 
staffs, industrial workers, farmers, and 
public officials? Make them library-con- 
scious with speeches, posters, personal 
postal cards, human-interest newspaper 
stories, and lunches (individual and 
group ). In all you have to say, Specify — 
tell them about specific books you have, 
and how those books can serve a need, be 
it a need for information, for reassurance, 
for entertainment or escape, for practical 
suggestions, or whatever. That kind of 
“educating” we should be doing! 

My apologies — this has degenerated 
into a lecture, and, for some, a quite. un- 
necessary one. Instead, let’s try to end 
this on a practical note. Let’s get person- 
al: Does your library have: 


1. A lounging room, with well-stuffed 
furniture, where browsing or read- 
ing in comfort is possible? 


2. A conference room or two where 
two or ten people can do a little 
discussing, or where a business 
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man or public official can dictate 
a speech or memorandum to his 
secretary, with the books and peri- 
odicals he needs at hand? 


3. A room or enough cubicles to ac- 
commodate adults who like to 
smoke while studying or reading? 


. A delivery service to send books 


promptly to patrons who want 
what they want when they want it 
— particularly to business men—, 
and who are willing to pay the 
charges? 


. A mail-order service to accommo- 


date shut-ins and those who find it 
inconvenient to come to the li- 
brary? 


. A notification service to inform 


patrons interested in particular 
subjects when new material is re- 
ceived on a subject they have list- 
ed,and to send notices to potential 
patrons (especially business men 
and public officials) ? 


. A highly selected visible-file item- 


a-line list of current and standard 
materials in the library on the 
more active subjects, so as to make 
it unnecessary for the patron to 
consult innumerable catalog cards 
to find the few good titles he may 
want to see? 


. No books on the open shelves pub- 


lished over 20 years ago, other 
than classics and standard works 
which have not been reprinted in 
satisfactory editions since? 


. Adequate signs in the open-shelf 


parts of the library to help a pa- 
tron find the classes of books in 
which he is interested ? 


. A war information desk, properly 


equipped and vigorously publi- 
cized in the local newspapers? 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Eprror’s Note: The following article is 
made up of extracts from a letter to Miss 
Mabel Gillis, California State Librarian, 
dated January 19, 1943. We understand 
from Miss Gillis that Mr. Wemmer is to be 
transferred and may have already left this 
post. 












Everything goes on pretty regularly. 
My days are rather long inasmuch as 
four days a week I work from about 8:30 
in the morning to 10 or 10:30 at night, 
with possibly an hour off during the aft- 
ernoon. Since during the evening—which 
is our busiest time — I’m alone, I find 
that by the end of the day I’ve had 
enough. 

It is very encouraging, though, to find 
the library as well used as it is. Being lo- 
cated in the Service Club does mean that 
we get a considerable amount of traffic 
which might not come our way if we were 
elsewhere. And, because the movie is next 
door, an appearance of, say, Hedy La- 
marr or Ginger Rogers gives very grati- 
fying results in our count of attendance. 
However, we have shown a very good in- 
crease in both attendance and circulation 
since our books have begun to arrive and 
there has been a reasonable variety of 
books to offer. 































































































In general, I should say that reading 
interests and demands are just about what 
they are in the average public library — 
with whatever correction one must make 
in view of a completely male patronage. 
But except in fields that are exclusively 
feminine—dressmaking, care of children, 
etc.—even the fact that only men use the 
library sems to make very little difference 
as one looks at what circulates. 


I should hazard the guess that a tabu- 
lated survey of books read would indicate 





















































* Librarian, Solano County Free Library. 





A COUNTY LIBRARIAN AT WAR 
Life in an Army Post Library in Alaska 


By Freperick A. WEMMER* 





high reading tastes rather than low. This 
may be due in part to the fact that the 
books now on our shelves are in the main 
of the better (always a questionable valu- 
ation) sort — not, I hasten to add, that 
any of them aren’t in their way of the 
best. And it is undoubtedly true (as had 
been said at Del Monte) that in a Post 
of any size there is a considerable urge 
to read necessary before a man will take 
the trouble of walking to the library, 
which may be a considerable distance 
from his quarters. 

What moves most? Well, in fiction I 
note that mysteries, though they have 
their devotees, don’t vanish as soon as 
they’re put on the shelves; in fact I’m 
sure I could find you a dozen now which 
have been on the shelves for a matter of 
weeks and which have not been out once. 
Westerns move faster (once more I must 
note that at the moment we are rather 
short on them but there are a good num- 
ber which will be out shortly — I can see 
then better how they go.) Maugham is 
extremely popular, never anything of his 
is in for long. Lewis, his older books as 
well as the newer ones, is also very popu- 
lar. Rawlings, Wodehouse, Norris, and 
the prolific Maisie Greig (represented 
only slightly) are other names which 
come to mind as popular. Werfel’s Song 
of Bernadette was always out and is just 
now beginning to remain on the shelves. 
Book-of-the-Month selections (we receive 
two copies, sometimes three direct) are 
generally popular though Cozzens’ The 
Just and the Unjust has never taken hold. 
Skinner’s new book (as are the older 
ones) is naturally popular. 


A good many of the “old standards” 
(though I can’t think of one to save my 
soul at the moment) go out pretty regu- 
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larly. Well, let’s say Scott, Thackeray, 
even Fielding. 

Hemingway, like Maugham, is never 
in. 

In non-fiction the greatest demand by 
far is for anything dealing with mathe- 
matics; in particular algebra, geometry, 
and trig. Officer candidate school exami- 
nations and air corps exams of course ac- 
count for this. In general most things in 
the science group are fairly active. A 
good many men seem to read quite a bit 
in philosophy, and there are fairly regu- 
lar requests for what he have in that sec- 
tion. 

Books dealing with current events, the 
war, backgrounds of the war and so on 
are well read, though the popularity of 
any title depends a good deal on the 
amount of advertising it has had. I should 
say that the demand in this section is 
more for a particular title than just for 
material on the subject regardless. I 
should also hazard the guess (I don’t 
know just why I’m so cautious about all 
this) that more officers than enlisted men 
read on the war and its backgrounds. I 
say this merely in passing—by and large 
reading interests and levels of both 
groups are very similar. 

Like all libraries we have our regulars 
who show up day after day and who seem 
to get in a large amount of reading. In 
fact I envy them. Others are definitely 
trying to make up for lost time; and oth- 
ers announce that they have never before 
had an opportunity to have books at hand 
as they do here, and so they are taking ad- 
vantage of the situation. Some men have 
assignments which involve their being on 
duty but not active all the while and they 
put in time reading on the job. One is 
trying to get himself a high-school educa- 
tion. 

Now that the Army Institute Courses 
are available and the University Exten- 
sion Courses with them, we are having 
requests for information about them. I 
have the circulars and application blanks, 
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and there has been a good amount of in- 
terest shown although not much publicity 
has as yet been given the courses. No 
doubt we shall begin to have requests 
based on the courses as soon as the men 
can get all the necessary papers filled out 
and the work on the courses started. | 
think the whole program looks good and 
should have good results; considering the 
number of men in the army there should 
be a huge number of applicants and a 
reasonable number who will carry the 
programs through. 


Language study comes in for a good 
deal of attention; Russian, French, and 
German are the ones most asked for here. 
There was a Chinese class started but | 
do not know whether or not it still per- 
sists. There is also (or was) a rather large 
Spanish class, but the teacher was doubt- 
ful the other day whether he could con- 
tinue due to a shift in his schedule; so I 
don’t know what has come of that eithe: 
If he can’t go on someone else will nv 
doubt be found to do so. 


We certainly get all kinds and from al! 
parts of the country, some interesting con 
trasts. I may have mentioned in the past 
that the day’s work goes on to an almost 
constant musical accompaniment ; recent- 
ly someone dug up some old player- 
piano rolls and so I am beginning to un- 
derstand how one feels who runs a merry- 
go-round. This particular piano isn’t the 
finest in the world, but I do know that it 
is the loudest, most mechanical sound- 
ing apparatus of its sort outside the one 
which used to be at the rollerskating rink 
in Idora Park. The piano pounds its fren- 
zied course to another background — 
drums. 

Actually it’s not quite as bad as that 
must sound. All in all it makes for a cer- 
tain gaiety and hustle and bustle of life 
which is all to the good. And in small 
doses from day to day it is very probably 
exhilerating. 

The time seems to move on rapidly 

(Continued on Page 26) 





THE WRITER AND THE READER 


By Howarp PEASE 


A book on a library shelf is a dead 
thing. It only comes alive when it is read, 
when the printed words strike notes that 
ring and echo in the reader’s mind. Un- 
less the reader can lose himself in the 
book, the reading of it will be a task. The 
printed words will then ring monoto- 
nously like a funeral march, something 
unpleasant to be forgotten. 

There are two purposes behind our 
study of literature. We wish to assist our 
young people in the enjoyment of read- 
ing, to help them become readers; and we 
want to put them in touch with the best 
minds which have produced literature. 
Neither of these purposes will be accom- 
plished unless our young people progress 
to the point where they come of their own 
volition into the library, take out a book, 
later bring it back and, like Oliver Twist, 
ask for more. Let them enjoy reading, and 
let the habit be established. Then we can 
assist them along the road to our best lit- 
erature. 

Before choosing a book for our library, 
we should look at it from different angles. 
Here is a four-point test. 


First: Does it tell a good story? Will 
it interest the young reader? Somerset 
Maugham says, “The novelist’s essential 
gift is the ability to carry his reader along 
from page to page by the desire to know 
what is going to happen next.” Our best 
writers possess this gift. They always have 
a story to tell. 

Second: Are the characters alive? Do 
you remember them after the book is fin- 
ished? If a character is made of card- 
board, you forget his individuality, his 
appearance, even his name. Some authors 
possess this God-given ability to create 
character; some authors unfortunately 
lack it. (But we must keep in mind that 
few, if any, authors rate one hundred per- 
cent on all four tests). 


Third: Does the book have something 
to say? Does it say anything important? 
Few books written for young people real- 
ly come to grips with the world about us 
today, the world our young people know 
best. Only John Tunis and Doris Gates 
and Florence Crannell Means have the 
courage to write about present-day prob- 
lems. Why is this? Because pressure 
groups condemn a writer’s efforts to pre- 
sent problems facing our young people 
today. Such groups exert a great influ- 
ence upon publishers, with the result that 
most writers either escape into the past 
or give us an imaginative story of Never- 
never Land, embroidered with modern 
trappings. Books with so important a 
theme as Tunis’s All American are rarely 
written. More rarely are they ever pub- 
lished. 

Fourth: Is the book well written? Here 
is where many teachers and librarians 
often make a mistake. They ask for mod- 
ern American books to be written in the 
formal, academic prose of a past age. The 
significant American novelists of today 
use our American prose which has broken 
away from the formal literary tradition. 
Writers in increasing numbers are using 
this prose because it better represents the 
machine age; it accords better with the 
modern taste and tempo. Nowhere does 
this prose receive more acclaim than in 
England, where the critics hail the emer- 
gence of a literature distinctly American. 
Nowhere is it more forcefully condemned 
than in our own academic circles. 


Our war books, by correspondents on 
the scene, are a case in point. Although 
sometimes hurriedly written, they never- 
theless often possess the exploding force 
of a machine gun. Yet many libraries are 
failing to buy these books. Teachers and 
librarians say these books are not well 
written. What do these people want? A 
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Gudalcanal Diary written in the poetic 
prose of a Walter de la Mare? 

These stories of personal experiences 
are the very books which are most alive 
for young people today. These books have 
something important to say, and they say 
it with force and to the point. Here is our 
great opportunity to help condition our 
boys for the world they must face, the 
world we made for them. Our failure to 
do this can lead to tragic consequences. 
It is revealing no military secret to say 
that our army hospitals are receiving too 
many patients who have cracked up men- 
tally. 

Buy these war books for your library! 
Give your students See Here, Private Har- 
grove, They Were Expendable, Guadal- 
canal Diary, Into the Valley, Tunis Expe- 
dition and every new Imperative Book 
listed by the War Book Panel. These are 
the books now urgently needed on your 
library shelves. They will help prepare 
our young people for the fight ahead. 

> 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
CLOSES 


Because of reduced enrollments due 
to social and employment conditions 
brought about by the war the Board of 
Trustees of the Riverside Public Library 
has today ordered the suspension of the 
Riverside Library Service School for the 
duration of the war or until further or- 
ders, effective August 14, 1943. 

We regret this necessity, the more be- 
cause the prestige of the school was never 
greater, as attested by the high positions 
recently filled by its graduates. Records 
and placement service will be available 
to graduates as formerly. Organization 
and plant are such that resumption of op- 
eration may easily be made when condi- 
tions warrant. 

Riverside, California 

August 9, 1943 
CuHar.es F. Woops, 
Director. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
1943 

(Twenty-fifth Annual Celebration) 

Date—November 14-20 

THEME—Build the Future with Books 

BOOK WEEK, 1943, has been set for 
November 14-20. For the 25th year teach- 
ers, librarians, booksellers and group 
leaders will work with parents and chil- 
dren in an effort to increase indivdual 
and community interest in books for our 
young citizens. 

Build the Future with Books can be the 
keynote of many constructive programs. 
Great progress has been made in the field 
of children’s books since 1919 when 
BOOK WEEK was started. 1943, how- 
ever, is not merely a milestone but a chal- 
lenge. Community groups, national or- 
ganizations and government departments, 
with the help of press and radio, will co- 
Operate to make Build the Future with 
Books a reality. 

November 14-20 provides a focal point 
in the year when all of us who are con- 
cerned with the growth of our nation’s 
children can help to dramatize the in- 
creasing significance of young people’s 
books to our democracy. 

Book Week Headquarters hopes that 
you will renew your support of BOOK 
WEEK by giving the slogan editorial 
interpretation, and by making the dates 
widely known. The manual and poster 
are being prepared and material and in- 
formation for special articles may be ob- 
tained from Book Week Headquarters, 62 
West 45th Street, New York. 
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ALA COMMITTEE ON 
POST WAR PLANNING 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Graduate Library 
School, is chairman of the American Li- 
brary Association Committee on Post- 
War Planning. Other members are: Wil- 
liam H. Carlson, Mary Peacock Douglas, 
Carl Vitz, and Amy Winslow. Twenty- 
six librarians are listed as consultants. 





A Program of College Library Co-operation 
For Southern California 


By Rut A. DIvELEY 


Read at the Conference of College and Uni- 
versity Librarians of Southern California, Los 
Angeles Public Library, February 13, 1943. 


We have had spread before us plans 
for regional coéperation in its various 
phases, and it is good for us to know that 
we too have a part in a large enterprise. 
It is well for us to participate in con- 
structing a future as a volunteer artist 
with a vision rather than a hireling under 
strict surveillance. 

Our suggestions here will entail unin- 
spiring, tedious work. However, it does 
seem urgent that we determine, how with 
reduced incomes and new demands in the 
brief military and technological training 
now being offered in our institutions, we 
can achieve a greater efficiency of our 
staffs, a greater mobility of books in the 
region and at the same time cut costs in 
technical processes. Here we shall sug- 
gest ways studies may be carried out so 
that definite recommendations may be 
made. These are ambitious codperative 
projects we are discussing, and if they are 
insiituted in advance of a corporate spirit, 
which alone can make them live, they will 
be more than useless. We do have our own 
Conference of College and University Li- 
brarians as a meeting place where ideas 
may be shared, for this ideal of coépera- 
tion can be achieved only when there is 
mutual confidence and friendliness. 

In considering areas of codperation the 
union catalog appears to be the most 
basic and at the same time the most spec- 
tacular undertaking, but for us the most 
remote because of the complete lack of 
mass free labor. However, without too 
much formal action we ean urge the sur- 
vey of our resources, and having deter- 
mined our own specialties can insist on 
their continuance and growth. The Com- 


mittee on Union Catalog of Los Angeles 
Region of the Western College Associa- 
tion is proceeding on plans for a survey of 
regional resources in which we shall all 
want to codperate. In the meantime the 
mimeographed Subject List of Resources 
of Special Libraries in Southern Califor- 
nia*, prepared by the Southern Califor- 
nia Chapter of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation and volume one of Special Libra- 
ries Resources published by the Special 
Libraries Association in 1942 could be of 
some service until a more adequate sur- 
vey is completed. A survey of research 
materials in history prepared by Law- 
rence Clark Powell for the September 
1942 issue of the Pacific Historical Re- 
view might be extended to other subjects 
and printed in other special journals pub- 
lished in this area. 

In the field of bibliography a study of 
the bibliographical needs of the under- 
graduate and the graduate students 
should be made. The Union List of Bib- 
liographies now in progress may serve 
as a basis for possible projects. A codper- 
ative checking of standard subject biblio- 
graphies might be practicable to facilitate 
the location of valuable materials and 
lead to the compilation of lists of desid- 
erata for future purchase. A checklist or 
union list obviously desirable in this 
region is one of Californiana. Might fur- 
ther use be made of the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey material in the American Im- 
prints Inventory? 

Codperative policies of acquisition can 
not be fully determined until we have full 
knowledge of our combined resources. 


* TrELAND, Mrs. Norma Ouin. Subject List of 
of Resources of Special Libraries in Southern 
California. Southern California Chapter, Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, 1939. 
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However, within the areas of the six 
union lists now existent, we do have an 
immediate starting point. An analysis of 
our holdings of serials and documents, 
for instance, will aid in determining need- 
less duplication and possible consolida- 
tion or exchange of resources. Some of us 
may be faced with the necessity of re- 
trenchment, and we should make certain 
that various important periodicals and 
serials will remain available in this area 
before any cuts are made. Further, agree- 
ments should be made in those subject 
fields in which union lists already exist, 
so that each library which has a signifi- 
cant collection in that field may assume 
responsibility for building up a particu- 
lar specialty. This problem is most urgent 
in those institutions resourcing graduate 
work. Further division of responsibility 
in specific subject fields might lie in gath- 
ering materials relating to the present 
war and to post war planning. 


The principle of centralized or codper- 
ative purchasing in cutting overhead and 
administrative costs is well recognized by 
most institutional and governmental 
agencies. Savings are effected by quantity 
purchases. Inquiry should be made into 
the advantages to be gained by codper- 
ative purchase of new American and Eng- 
lish imprints on the basis of our estimat- 
ed combined annual expenditures, from 
a commercial jobber or from a consum- 
er’s codperative. With the completion of 
our union catalog and our studies of sub- 
ject bibliographies, more economical uses 
can be made of our duplicates and ex- 
changes on the basis of lists of desiderata 
which codperating libraries may circu- 
late. 

In considering coéperative processing 
we need to know the proportion of books 
for which Library of Congress cards are 
not available in this area. It is estimated 
by many large university and research 
libraries that printed cards cover from 
one fifth to one half of their accessions. 
Inasmuch as accessions unique at their 
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time of purchase must be catalogued in- 
dividually, it would appear that codpera- 
ation will be effective only on the nation- 
al scale suggested by Herbert A. Kellar of 
the Experimental Division of Library Co- 
éperation of the Library of Congress in 
his Memoranda on Library Co6éperation. 
Large research libraries would process 
groups of foreign books according to the 
strength of their cataloging departments 
and accessions and reproduce the cards 
or furnish microfilm for those libraries 
desiring them. 

Among the studies which might be 
made on a cooperative basis in this region 
to help determine the larger national 
policy of procedure are the following: a 
study of the use actually given a catalog 
card; whether or not the use of the refer- 
ence aspect of the present full cataloging 
justifies the delays and the great expense 
involved; if brief cataloging is sufficient 
for the popular works; what revisions of 
classification systems are needed; and 
what are the best means of making avail- 
able to users the backlog of unprocessed 
materials that exists in most libraries. 

A valid claim for the union catalog is 
that it serves as a cataloging reference 
tool and should serve to speed up pro- 
cessing. 

In a metropolitan area such as ours, a 
regional storage center for bulky and lit- 
tle used materials may prove economical. 
The union catalog would be an aid to the 
selection and location of such materials. 
The main problem is administrative and 
financial, and a study of experience else- 
where may help determine whether it 
would be practicable here, and if the tak- 
ing over of an abandoned military depot 
or the construction of a building for the 
purpose would be the more economical. 

With any degree of centralization of 
processes or storage comes an accom- 
panying problem of transportation. Will 
the continued favorable book rates by 
mail be more economical than a contract 
with an already established delivery serv- 
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ice, or would a codperative ownership of 
our own truck or, for that matter, freight 
plane be better? 

Other questions we might well consid- 
er are: 


Might documentary reproduction not 
become so effective as a result of some of 
the developments in the present war re- 
search that our problem of storage would 
be revolutionized? Can anything be done 
to ease the burden of inter-library loans 
on the university library ? Would codper- 
ation in answering unsolved reference 
questions be desirable? Might we not 
have codperation in such a hybrid field as 
publicity — a round robin arrangement 
of pertinent posters and exhibits? With 
the constant new developments in tech- 
nological processes, photography, light- 
ing, etc., might there not be a committee 
who would be responsible for the study 
of such devices, perhaps not so elaborate 
as a testing bureau, but who might advise 
on their significance and usefulness in re- 
lation to the needs of the various libra- 
ries? 

The financing of those undertakings 
involving expensive materials and much 
time is one of the most persistent prob- 
lems. Unit cost data should certainly be 
prepared for the more elaborate studies. 
It has been the habit of most libraries to 
look to the foundations to finance the 
initial large undertakings and to hope for 
the best for their future maintenance. 
With reduced income from endowments 
and from tuitions, most of us are faced 
with shrinking budgets so that some adap- 
tation of a pro rated assessment on the 
basis of the book budget of codperating 
libraries would seem as fair as any. The 
possibility of obtaining an endowment 
locally sufficient to cover basic needs 
seems rather improbable; however, the 
purchase of war bonds by individuals and 
associations interested in the project 
might serve as a double purpose of pro- 
viding future income ten years hence and 
at the same time help the war effort. 


To codrdinate efforts and plan the 
scope and policies of the codperative ac- 
tivities of the Conference of College and 
University Librarians of Southern Cali- 
fornia, we need a council composed of 
representatives of library administration 
and staffs. This council should work 
closely with their college and university 
faculties and administration, who in the 
final case actually determine college and 
university library policies. This council 
would appoint committees to make the 
needed surveys and would in turn report 
the results of the surveys to the confer- 
ence. Some of the studies may be insti- 
tuted in codperation with the Colorado 
College and Head Librarian’s Confer- 
ence, as Mr. Kerr’s committee has recom- 
mended. The objectives of this central 
planning council might well be adapted 
from those of the Northwest Regional 
Council: 


1. To stimulate a greater awareness of 
basic problems of our group. 


. To make available accurate and 
stimulating materials concerning 
the results of studies. 


. To serve as liaison agency for con- 
ference and consultation among ad- 
visory research, planning and edu- 
cational agencies concerned with 
the orderly development of the re- 
gion. 

. To foster codrdinated research, so 
that wasteful duplication may be 
avoided and new fields for construc- 
tive research may be more clearly 


defined. 


. To act as a clearing house for the 
interchange of bibliographic and 
other technical data of regional sig- 
nificance. 


In undertaking any part of these codp- 
erative projects we shall be assuming re- 
sponsibilities for which we must count 
the cost in time, energy and money. We 
are aware that now, more than ever, no 
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McKAY 
BOOKMARK 


GENERAL 
TRICKS OF THE MASTERS by Will 


Goldston. The author’s latest contri- 
bution to Magic —__-_-. $2.50 
MODERN PORTUGUESE AND 
ENGLISH-PORTUGUESE 
DICTIONARY by E. L. Richardson, 
Maria de Lourdes Sa Pereira and 
Milton Sa Pereira _____. __.. $3.00 
THE PULSE OF LIFE by Dane Rud- 
hyar. The story of the zodiac for the 
layman __..... eR $1.00 
BRUSH UP YOUR ‘READING by 
Guy Pocock ___. $1.25 


NEW CHESS BOOKS 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
CHESS by Francis J. Wellmuth. The 
best games of ALL the masters $3.00 

THE IMMORTAL GAMES OF 
CAPABLANCA by Fred Reinfield 


$3.00 

FIFTY ‘GREAT GAMES OF MOD.- 
ERN CHESS. Chosen and annotated 
by H. Golombek _. cassie 


FOR CHILDREN 
WAR WINGS by Rutherford Mont- 


gomery. Series of aviation stories 
telling of adventures in this current 
war. 12 years and up ...---- $2.00 


PUG INVADES THE FIFTH COL- 
UMN by Sgts. Cooke & Scott. Mys- 
tery story laid in army camp in 
U.S.A. 10 to 14 years $2.00 


CHOOKY by Lucille Wallower. A lit- 
tle girl makes a pet of a chick. Illus- 
trated. 7 to 10 years ___ _.... $2.00 


O 


For further information on the above 
books send for descriptive catalogue 


0 
David McKay Co. 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


California Representative: 
JOSEPH WARK 
1110 S. Wooster Ave. Los Angeles 
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virile college library can afford unused 
resources. In our eagerness to proceed on 
our more ambitious projects, we may en- 
counter a feeling of frustration on not be- 
ing able to accomplish our ends at once. 
But we can prepare such careful and well- 
formed plans that it will be impossible 
for us to transform them immediately into 
action. 
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WHAT GOES ON 


California Libraries in the News 


Grace Murray, State Library 


This year’s summer reading clubs for 
children have certainly reflected the big 
interests of the day in their plans. The 
children’s department of Lodi Public Li- 
brary called for a sign-up with the Flying 
Squadron, to make a ‘round-the-world 
flight by September first. Arrangements 
for the “take off” and flying orders were 
handled at the loan desk by Lucy Wilson. 
Log books recorded the flights, paper 
planes indicated the readers’ progress on 
the long hops by routes and schedules 
that were “military secrets,” and those 
who made the trip (of required reading) 
without mishap became aces and won 
their wings. 

At the Baker Street Branch of the Kern 
County 


Library, a victory garden of 
books interested the several hundred boys 


and girls in a club. Every book read and 
reported on gave the members a different 
vegetable in a victory garden map on the 
library wall, and finally a reading diplo- 
ma to those who read a book for each 
vegetable on the list. Children’s librarian 
Jessie Hume had gold stars and seals to 
dispense, also. 


A summer “Reading for Bonds” cam- 
paign attracted the attention of child pa- 
trons of the LaVerne Branch in Los An- 
geles County. For each book read and re- 
ported, the boy or girl received a stamp 
to put in his special album, and finally a 
Reading Bond was awarded to the owner 
of a completely filled album. 

The Dixon Public Library stimulated 
reading this past year by means of a 
model army camp, including tents with 
various insignia on them. Each child was 
given a soldier when he had read three 
books. As he continued to read he ad- 
vanced from buck private up through the 
ranks of officers. Librarian Marf Jean 


Hitchcock and the library’s “officers’ 
quarters” concluded the season with five 
four-star generals among its club mem- 
bers. 
a 

Library work with children comes to 
the fore again this fall with the annual ob- 
servance of Children’s Book Week from 
November 14 to 20, with programs cen- 
tered on the theme, “Build the Future 
with Books.” An attractive poster de- 
signed by Elizabeth Orton Jones will be 
available by the first of October at twen- 
ty-five cents a copy from the Book Week 
Headquarters at the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 62 W. 45th Street, New York, 19, 
New York. The Manual of Suggestions, 
with information and suggestions for ac- 
tivities, will be issued free from that ad- 
dress starting in September. Book marks 
and glossy prints and mats for newspaper 
publicity may be ordered at slight cost. 

eas 


Not just for children, but for all men 
and women also, is British Book Week, 
sponsored by the ALA International Re- 
lations Board for observance in public, 
college and school libraries from October 
24-30. The October issue of the ALA Bul- 
letin will carry full details, articles on 
British books, suggestions for library 
programs and a directory of sources of 
program materials. A poster will be 
available from the American Library As- 
sociation. 

If British Book Week turns out to be a 
successful library activity, it is hoped that 
libraries will use it as a pattern for simi- 
lar book weeks devoted to other nations. 
Great Britain was chosen for first atten- 
tion because of the program now under 
way in British libraries to interpret the 
United States to the people of Britain. 
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Since most American libraries already 
have good collections by British authors 
and about Great Britain, our contribution 
becomes one of emphasis rather than 
book purchase. 

e # te 


A few years back who'd ever have 
thought libraries would be practically 
advertising for employees? It’s common 
enough now, though, to read newspaper 
notes of vacancies in non-professional 
positions for which local residents may 
apply and announcements of a variety of 
civil service examinations for profession- 
al positions. And it is no wonder, at the 
rate people are moving from job to job, 
both in and out of the profession. 

Retirement of two of California’s well 
loved librarians became effective at the 
end of June. Mrs. Frances B. Linn re- 
signed after serving as head of the Santa 
Barbara Public Library since 1906. Dr. 
MacKenzie Brown, who had been acting 
in her place during Mrs. Linn’s long sick 
leave, was appointed City Librarian on 
July 1 of this year. Mrs. Linn will serve 
as Advisory Librarian. Cornelia D. Pro- 
vines retired as head of the Sacramento 
County Library at the close of the fiscal 
year and moved to Reno, where she has 
accepted the task of cataloging the col- 
lection of the Nevada State Historical 
Collection. Albert C. Lake, formerly 
Trinity County Librarian, accepted the 
Sacramento post in August. 

Few go as far afield, though, as K. Dor- 
othy Ferguson, who has resigned from 
the Bank of America Library in San Fran- 
cisco to sail for London, where she will 
be interviewed by Sir Angus Gillan of the 
British Council for the job of Library Or- 
ganizer, West Africa. Her credentials 
were submitted over a year ago, but no 
appointment could be made for this im- 
portant position without a personal inter- 
view. The good wishes of her fellow li- 
brarians acocmpany Miss Ferguson on 
this trip. 

Another California librarian in Great 
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Britain is Dorothy Chandler, member of 
the Red Cross Canteen Service. Most re- 
cent news is that she enjoyed her first an- 
nual furlough by jaunting around Scot- 
land, reading “The Lady of the Lake” 
just like any good librarian while boating 
on Loch Katrin, climbing through his- 
toric castles and relishing the beauty of 
the country. 
i 


Fullerton Public Library’s Lecture 
Room has been made available in the eve- 
nings to Mexican Nationals in that city 
who wish to read or use the radio. Mem- 
bers of the library staff assist them in 
their attempts to learn the English lan- 
guage. The most popular radio programs, 
reports Librarian Carrie Sheppard, are 
newscasts from Mexico. The young men 
who make use of this special library serv- 
ice are said to be especially education- 
conscious because of the program of their 
government to create a literate middle 
class in Mexico. 

yr 

Helen Clapp, Librarian of the Library 
District Library, Beaumont, has a world 
map prominently displayed on which is 
shown, so far as known, the current loca- 
tion of each service man in that district. 
Different colored slips, bearing the name 
of the individuals, are used also for des- 
ignations of death, prison and missing. 

7 7 7 

The Kern County Library is rejoicing 
in the acquisition of an annex, within a 
block of the central library in Bakers- 
field, which will house its overflow. Like 
many another library, it has been very 
short of space to keep the older books 
which are wanted only occasionally, the 
extra copies of books which were once 
best-sellers, the back files of bound news- 
papers and periodicals. 

Mildred Phipps, head of the school de- 
partment, organized a project by which 
the Kern County librarians took charge 
of filing at the local ration board when 
the new gasoline ration books were being 
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distributed. Martha Nicely, graduate of 
the spring class at USC Library School, 
was recently named assistant in the 
branches department of Kern County Li- 
brary. Mrs. Erma Morris has returned 
from leave to become assistant at the 
Baker Street Branch. 


Mrs. Muriel Petterson is now head of 
the school department, San Luis Obispo 
County Library. Mrs. Bette Williams re- 
signed from the equivalent position in 
Fresno County’s Library to join her hus- 
band in Colorado; and her former assist- 
ant, Evelyn King, left for Marines train- 
ing at Camp Lejeunne in North Carolina. 
Mrs. Ethel Heidenrich left the branch de- 
partment to teach school and serve as 
principal of Fresno’s Kearney Park Ele- 
mentary School. 
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Becoming acquainted with her new du- 
ties as children’s librarian at Goodman 
Public Library is Mrs. Dorothy Wilson 


Yoder, recently schoo] department assist- 


ant in the Yolo County Library. She takes 
the position held by Ida Mae Rolls, who 
left Napa to join the WAVES and is now 
in Washington, D. C. Dorothy Johnson, 
graduate of the UC School of Librarian- 
ship in 1943, is now in charge of the Napa 
County Library school department. 

Who is chasing all the children’s li- 
brarians around? To fill the Petaluma 
position left vacant by Mrs. Elaine Sather 
Hansen, Janet McLean was appointed up- 
on completion of her UC Library School 
course. The successor of Mrs. Madeline 
Wyatt, children’s librarian at Hayward 
Public Library, is yet to be announced. 
Winifred A. Snedden of Chico has re- 
placed Barbara E. Bent as children’s li- 
brarian in the Richmond Public Library. 
Miss Bent has been given a temporary po- 
sition in the New York Public Library’s 
department for children. Another ap- 
pointment to the Richmond Library is 
that of Mrs. Maxene Johnson, who re- 
places Katherine Mangelsdorf (now with 


the Standard Oil Co. Library in San 
Francisco). 

For others the motto seems to be, “If 
you don’t change jobs, at least change 
your name.” Among these is Dorothy Pil- 
grim of Bakersfield, who married Harold 
Kren on July 17 and is resigning to join 
her husband in Santa Ana, where he is a 
bombardier cadet. Alyce Nantz, another 
Kern County bride, was married to Gor- 
don Mackin. Tulare County Library had 
its quota of rice-throwing at the weddings 
of Ruth Brown, married July 13 to Dick 
Showalter of the U.S.N.R., and at Sylvia 
Joyce’s marriage the following day to 
Kenneth Hallows of the U. S. Coast 
Guard. 

Welcomed back to California is Edith 
Gantt, formerly so prominent in county 
library affairs. She accepted the post of 
Modoc County Librarian in July when 
Margaret Walkington left to work in Red- 
wood City. Miss Walkington succeeded 
Mrs. Ruth Mathison as head of the 
branches department, San Mateo County 
Library, when the latter was made cata- 
loger. Mrs. Margaret C. May has taken 
on the work in that library of Mary Anna 
Selkirk, who returned to Montana. 

eo & 9 

The Army and Navy and their libra- 
ries are also responsible for many 
staff changes in recent months. Sacra- 
mento’s popular assistant city librarian, 
Ethel DeWitt, has been appointed Post 
Librarian at the Presidio in San Fran- 
cisco. Rachel Dent Castagna recently re- 
signed from the position to join her hus- 
band in Texas. While Benjamin Whitten 
is on military leave from Whittier Col- 
lege Library, Wilma Bennett of Indian- 
apolis is Acting Librarian on a duration 
appointment. Katherine E. Chastain, Lin- 
coln Junior High School Librarian in 
Sacramento, resigned this summer to 
serve as an Army librarian. Benjamin 
Avin left the State Library in July for 
military service and was succeeded in the 
Documents Section by Mrs. Evelyn C. 
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Mertens. Elizabeth Hickenlooper is Al- 
hambra’s Acting City Librarian while 
Eugene C. McKnight is serving at Fort 
Douglas, Utah, as Assistant Librarian of 
the Ninth Service Command. 

Grace Mahin replaces Mary Cooper 
Kaiser as Librarian of the Service Club at 
March Field. Hoff General Hospital Li- 
brary is now under the direction of Mrs. 
Flora Critchlow, who moved up from as- 
sistant when Mrs. Lillian F. Altman be- 
came Librarian of the Pasadena Area Sta- 
tion Hospital. Marguerite Hand resigns 
from the San Mateo Library on the first 
of September to take a position in the 
Naval Hospital ‘at Mare Island. Mrs. 
Marie Moller, recent graduate of the UC 
School of Librarianship, has been ap- 
pointed Acting Librarian of the Mill Val- 
ley Public Library during the absence of 
Flora-Elizabeth Reynolds, now Librarian 
of Camp McQuaide near Watsonville. 
Josephine Gardner has been promoted to 
Acting Librarian of the Public Library, 
Pacific Grove, while Joseph Belloli is on 
leave for a year to do defense work in San 
Jose. 

Henry A. Kendal, Librarian of Eureka 
Public Library for nearly thirty-two 
years, resigns October first, when he will 
be succeeded by his former assistant, Mrs. 
Helen Murie. Mrs. Lylian Hart Gray be- 
comes assistant librarian. 

Members of the Public Library staff in 
San Francisco were saddened by the 
death on July 3 of Anita Levy, head of 
the Business Branch. Miss Levy had long 
been an active member of the California 
Library Association. 
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Applications are now being received 
for the fall term of the USC Graduate 
School of Library Science, which begins 
November first. Full-time students who 
commence the course at this time may 
complete it by the end of June, 1944. Mrs. 
Dorothy Engstrum Rosen has resigned 
from her position as head of the Periodi- 
cal Department, University of Southern 
California Library, but has consented to 
act as special lecturer on the USC Library 
School faculty. Two graduates of the 
school recently accepted positions in Ha- 
waii: Muriel Weins in the Public Library 
of Hawaii and Marjorie Vollmer in the 
University of Hawaii. Dr. Mary Duncan 
Carter called a conference of aircraft li- 
brarians on the USC campus August 13. 

Mrs. Margaret D. Light, we hear, re- 
signed from the Beverly Hills Public Li- 
brary to become Librarian of the AiRe- 
search Manufacturing Company. Mrs. 
Miriam C. Maloy is resigning from the 
State Library in October — just to stay 
at home like a lady! Her successor as 
chief cataloger will be named from the 
state civil service list of successful candi- 
dates in a nation-wide examination. Mrs. 
Marjorie Haines resigned as cataloger at 
Orange County Library in July. 

The Haynes Foundation in Los An- 
geles the new Librarian is Margaret Cres- 
saty. Harriet Sue Salmon left Los Angeles 
Public Library to assist in the Technical 
Library, San Bernardino Army Air De- 
pot. Mrs. Kate Benton Field is in the Rec- 
reational Library at that field, and Eliza- 
beth Small is in charge of the Headquar- 
ters Library. 


AN INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA AGENCY 
Giving Complete Subscription Service on Every Magazine and Newspaper 
Printed Anywhere in the World 


WE SOLICIT YOUR LISTS FOR QUOTATION 


LEIGH M. RAILSBACK 


SU ss CRE? T Town AGEN CC Y 
Dept. A, Pasadena, 5, California 





THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB AWARDS 
194] - 1942 


CAROLINE WENZEL 
California State Library 


The Commonwealth Club of California for the past twelve years has sponsored a 
California Literature Medal Award contest. A comprehensive article on this interest- 
ing project was presented by Allan R. Ottley in the September, 1941, issue of the 
California Library Association Bulletin. Since the publication of this article several 
changes have been made in the rules governing the contest. 


The rules, as printed in The Commonwealth,* and list of awards made for the past 
two years, follow: 


RULES 


Entries are restricted to books bearing an original publication date of the previous year. The 
author must be a legal resident of California. Both fiction and non-fiction books on any subject are 
eligible for consideration. Entrants are not restricted to California themes. Awards will consist 
of two gold and not more than five silver medals. 

(a) One gold medal will be awarded for a work of general literature. 

(b) One gold medal will be awarded for a work of scholarship and research. 

(c) Three silver medals will be awarded to the next best entries, regardless of classification. 

(d) One special silver medal will be awarded for the best book on poetry. 

(e) One silver medal will be awarded for the best child’s book (in any year a sufficiently out- 

standing child’s book is entered.) 

A writer who has once been awarded a first place medal will not be eligible for another first 
place medal in the same classification. 


AWARDS 


(Listed by year of publication; awards made in the midyear following.) 


1941 (120 entries) 


GOLD MEDALS SILVER MEDALS 
Joseph Henry Jackson—Anybody’s Gold. Apple- Richard T. La Piere—When the Living Strive. 
ton-Century (g.l.) Harper (fiction) 


Lesley Byrd Simpson—Many Mexicos. G. P. John W. Dodds—Thackeray. Oxford Press 
Putnam’s Sons (s. & r.) (biog.) 


Frank J. Klingberg—The Morning of America. 
Appleton-Century (history) 


1942 (97 entries ) 


Oscar Lewis—I Remember Christine. Knopf H. L. Davis—Proud Riders. Harper (poetry) 
gl.) Hildegarde Hawthorne—Long Adventure. 
James Westfall Thompson—History of Histori- Appleton-Century (juvenile) 
cal Writing. Macmillan’ (s. & r.) ee _ 
Hector Chevigny—Lord of Alaska. Viking 
classified ) 


Frank Waters—Man Who Killed the Deer. 


rar & Rinehart (unclassified) 


Lillian Bos Ross—The Stranger. Morrow 
classified) 


* The Commonwealth, Journal of the Commonwealth Club of California, Nov. 30, 1942. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The time is fast approaching when the 
1943-44 election of officers for the Cali- 
fornia Library Association will take 
place. It is felt that the new state and 
district officers should go into office by 
October 15, 1943. Thus all committees 
and necessary appointments can be made 
in plenty of time, so that all may be listed 
correctly in the December 1943 number 
of the California Library Association 
Bulletin. 

As you probably realize, all the dis- 
tricts will be obliged to make nomina- 
tions for the following district offices: 


President 
Vice-president, president-elect 
Secretary 
State nominator or nominators (ac- 
cording to size of the district) 
The reason for nominating presidents 


in all of the districts is because of the fact 
that when the vice-presidents who were 
the presidents-elect took office as presi- 
dents last Fall, their appointed vice-presi- 
dents cannot automatically move on to 
the chair of president of the district for 
1943-44. This position, the Constitution 
and By-Laws state, must be an elective 
one. This same condition holds for the 
state officers. The officers of the state to 
be elected to their various positions are: 


President 
First vice-president, president-elect 
Second vice-president 
Three delegates to the ALA Council 
As the new officers should begin their 


terms by October 15, the following ma- 
terial must reach the Executive Secretary 
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before certain dates (dates and plans of 
which are outlined in the By-Laws of the 
Constitution). When the phrase “annual 
meeting,” is used in the following state- 
ments it means a theoretical meeting 
which should take place on October 15, 
1943. This is the time when the newly 
elected officers, whose positions are 
granted them by an election held by mail, 
become the new officers. 


Candidates 
The report of the Nominating Committee 
shall be filed with the Executive Secretary 
not later than 45 days before the “annual 
meeting.” This report must be in the hands 


of the Executive Secretary not later than 
September 1. 
Official Count 
No person joining the CLA and no member 
whose dues are unpaid later than 60 days 
prior to the “annual meeting” shall be in- 
cluded by the Executive Secretary in the 
count which shall determine the voting 
power of nominators at the meeting of the 
Nominating Committee on August 15, 1943. 
Method 

The Official Ballot together with the Dis- 
trict Ballot shall be mailed by the Execu- 
tive Secretary to each paid up member at 
least thirty days prior to the “annual meet- 
ing.” The date these ballots are forward- 
ed to members in compliance with the Con- 
stitution, will be September 15, 1943. Bal- 
lots must be returned to the Executive Sec- 
retary at least five days prior to the first 
session of the “annual meeting,” which falls 
on October 10, 1943. This permits new of- 
ficers to take on their new official duties 
by October 15, 1943. 


Etsre D. HoLvanp, 

Hayward Public Library, 
Chairman, 

State Nominating Committee. 





MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Low Prices — Guaranteed Service 


SPECIALTY: LIBRARY AND SCHOOL ORDERS 


References on Request 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


5678 Miles Avenue 


Oakland, California 





EDITOR’S CORNER 


OUR LONG SUFFERING 
BOOK DEALERS 


Editor, CLA Bulletin: 

We all know the difficulties that our 
dealers are having with personnel and 
with delayed transportation. Others may 
have had the same experience in turn- 
ing more to ordering direct from pub- 
lishers because of delays in service. This 
is a wartime measure but, perhaps the 
problem is a little deeper than that. If 
our relations with middlemen had been 
completely satisfactory in peace time | 
doubt if we would have had as much talk 
about codperative buying. I doubt if we 
have known enough of the dealers’ prob- 
lems or organization at any time. I sup- 
pose we have all tried to get dealers to 
understand our routines, with little suc- 
cess sometimes. On the other hand per- 
haps the dealers themselves might have 
some definite suggestions to make to the 
librarians; maybe they need a chance to 
blow off steam — under cover of anony- 
mity if desired. 

Of a definite nature are several pos- 
sibilities of gearing in library routines 
with the dealer’s routine, of which I have 
thought. Usually we arrange our orders 
alphabetically; perhaps such a simple 
ihing as arranging them by publisher, 
and alphabetically under publisher, 
might greatly simplify the work of the 
dealer and this might vary from dealer 
to dealer. Again, some of the libraries 
may make multiple copies of slips with 
order information; to send one of these 
with the order to be returned with the 
book might be another. Libraries check 
on trade information; to note official en- 
tries as CBI Jan. 43, or for hotter material 
PW Feb. 15, 43, or, in Trade List Annual, 
PTLA 42 might reduce a dealer’s work, 
better service and relations and, along 
with other codrdinating details, lead to 
our aim of lower discounts. 


One discouraging habit of one dealer 
is to hold an order of some length until it 
is almost completed. Thus locally obtain- 
able items, those on the shelves, must wait 
for those ordered from publishers. I have 
talked to the salesman and written about 
this. As I am two “A” coupons, or six 
hours on the bus, away from the dealer 
I don’t want to visit him to talk it over; 
he gives good discounts but has lost a lot 
of business I would normally have turned 
his way largely because of this point, for 
which I am sure there is a good reason. 

The above suggestions are detailed; 
general attitudes of dealers to library 
business may be more in need of clarifi- 
cation — I don’t know. Perhaps the six 
dealers who advertised in the last Bulle- 
tin have something to say if they were 
asked to go into certain suggestions, both 
general and particular. 

Sincerely, 
Donatp C. Davipson. 
¢ve¢ 

The Editor will be glad to open this 
column to any booksellers, if there are 
some who have ideas with regard to what 
libraries could do to simplify the book 
dealer’s work. It would seem to be clear 
that arrangement of orders to suit the 
dealer would pay out in the end in terms 
of better discounts and faster service. 

eee 

All the librarians, if there are any who 
have not done so already, are urged to 
read Chapter 28 of “The Human Com- 
edy” by William Saroyan, entitled “At 
the Public Library” — or perhaps you 
saw it at the movies. To those of us who 
spend our lives on the inside of these in- 
stitutions there is some food for thought 
in this idea of a library as an awesome 
spot full of wonder and mystery. We 
should perhaps be gratified that so dis- 
tinguished an author in portraying a Cali- 
fornia town should include the library as 
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a pertinent part of the community life. 
I noted with interest, however, the Libra- 
rian’s comment when she learned that the 
little boys couldn’t read. She says “I can 
read. I have been reading books for the 
past sixty years and I can’t see as how it 
has made any great difference.” There, 
it seems to me, is a significant point in 
public library philosophy that needs to 
be resolved if public libraries are to claim 
public support. 
yg” 

Spending an evening behind the desk 
at the Richmond Housing Authority 
Branch, the other day, I asked the chil- 
dren coming in where they were from and 
if they had had a library at home. The 
first was a ten year old boy from Missouri 
who said, “Yep, we’ve got a great big one 
at home, lots bigger’n this.” 

“How big?” 

“Three stories high.” (The Branch is 
twenty-five by twenty feet.) 

The next was a small girl leading three 
toddlers, all from South Dakota. “Sure, 
we had a library. It was smaller than this 
and not near so nice.” In all eighteen sets 
of children came in in two hours from 
twelve different middle-western states. 
All had had previous library experience. 
This should encourage the America Li- 
brary Association. 


t Y 7 


BARRAGE BALLOONS 


(The following has been received from the 
San Bernardino County Free Library “Li- 
brary Letter.”) 


In a recent issue of “Education for Vic- 
tory” there is a story about barrage bal- 
loons. From it we learned there is an 
Army Barrage Balloon Training Center, 
that there are two kinds of these silver 
giants that remind you of Chinese New 
Year parades in San Francisco, the LA’s 
and the VLA’s. The LA’s are “low alti- 
tude” balloons that go up about 5,000 
feet, used principally to protect perma- 
nent installations, usually stationary. 
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VLA’s are “very low altitude” balloons 
and go up about half as high as their big- 
ger brothers. They are used for small 
sites, either fixed, or they can move along 
with the vehicle they protect. They can be 
flown from landing barges, tanks, jeeps, 
railway trains and ships. It seems one of 
the main problems in defense against at- 
tacking planes is to avoid being surprised. 
You can’t surprise a barrage balloon, and 
you can’t dive-bomb it. You can’t even 
shoot it down without grave danger of 
hitting the balloon’s cable, with deadly 
results. Even then, the balloons come 
back up about as fast as shot down. These 
balloons force planes up to a height 
where defending aircraft and antiaircraft 
guns can best get at them. 

Barrage balloons are not weapons of 
aggression in that they do not seek out 
the enemy to destroy him, but are efficient 
agents of destruction to enemy airplanes 
which attack objectives defended by them. 

Maybe the parallel isn’t too distinct, 
but it occurred to us that education is and 
should be civilization’s barrage balloons. 
Maybe education should be likened to a 


more aggressive weapon, but the fact that 


the balloon is there waiting, possibly hid- 


den in the clouds, for any attack, likens it 
to the truth and enlightenment in men’s 
hearts, instilled by real education, ready 
to dispel darkness and savagery and cre- 
ate a free atmosphere in which the human 
spirit can grow. 
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From a branch library serving federal 
housing in a defense area comes the fol- 
lowing story: a number of negroes, re- 
cently from the deep south, were in the 
library together. The librarian overheard 
them comparing notes on California. One 
said to the other, “Well, I don’t like it; I 
never had to send my child to a white 
school before.” 
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JOHN COTTON DANA 


Joun Cotton Dana*, anew biography 
in the American Library Pioneers series, 
has just been published by the American 
Library Association. It appears in the 
same format as the earlier Pioneers vol- 
ume on William Howard Brett—a format 
particularly suited to do honor to the men 
and women who have contributed most to 
American librarianship as we know it to- 
day. 

The contribution of John Cotton Dana 
is something more than the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, which Mr. Dana built and 
served during the significant years of his 
life and where he earned his fame as “the 
first citizen of Newark.” His less tangible 
contributions were perhaps the more sig- 
nificant. As “the strongest library force 
of his day,” Mr. Dana brought into li- 
brarianship an attitude of perpetual in- 
ventory — a daily search for new and 
more significant values; his voice was al- 
ways calling for a reassessment of old tra- 
ditions and standards in library work. 

Many librarians remember Mr. Dana 
as a colleague who believed that the chief 
importance of the library lay in its con- 
iribution to the advancement of the so- 
cial order. They remember him at ALA 
conferences — the strong and dynamic 
personality whose creative power seemed 


limitless and yet whose humor, wit, and 
whimsey made friends of all with whom 
he came in contact. 


The author, Chalmers Hadley, is libra- 
rian of Cincinnati Public Library and 
was for many years an associate and a 
personal friend of Mr. Dana. 


*Joun Cotton Dana: A Sketcu, by Chalmers 
Hadley. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion. 1943. 103p. (American Library pioneers 
series, Vol. V.) Cloth, $2.75. 


LEVINSON’S 
BOOK STORE 


SACRAMENTO 


Augwin Book 
Bindery 


ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 


Specializing in fine library, 
textbook and specialty 
binding. 


UNIQUE 


Topical Classification and Indexing of 
National Geographic materials and 
Cumulative Alphabetical Indexing of 
Reader’s Digest from 1935. 


Fs 


ASK FOR INFORMATION 
REGARDING OUR SERVICES 





Wore “Time 


May be required now to handle 
your Rebinding and New Books 


orders, but we are determined that 
“Bound te Stay Bound" 
2uality 


Will be maintained. 


* 


New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


ARE WE EDUCATORS 


(Continued) 


11. A staff member in each luncheon 
club, women’s association, and 
other “meeting” group, member- 


ship in which is open to librari- 
ans? 


. Only pleasant-mannered persons 
on duty at the Loan and Reference 
Desks? 


After we’ve exhausted our opportun- 
ities as Keepers of Books, perhaps we 
should get ourselves recognized as Edu- 
cators of People. Meanwhile, we needn’t 
feel that we are not doing our full share 
in furthering the democratic way of life: 
Keepers of Books are important, too! 

yor 


HARRY M. LYDENBERG 


The International Relations Office of 
the American Library Service opened in 
Washington, D. C. early in August, ac- 
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cording to Carl H. Milam, executive sec- 
retary of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Office will be under the direc- 
tion of Harry Miller Lydenberg, one of 
America’s most distinguished librarians, 
and former director of the New York 
Public Library. 

Mr. Lydenberg has spent the last two 
years in Mexico City as organizer and di- 
rector of the Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
tin. This was the first of the American 
public libraries to be opened with United 
States funds in Latin America countries. 
Others have now been established in Ma- 
nagua and Montevideo. Upon Mr. Lyden- 
berg’s resignation, acting librarian of the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin will be Ru- 
dolph Gejlsness, who is on leave from 
his position as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Library Service at the University 
of Michigan. 

e £22 


BRITISH BOOK WEEK 

The ALA International Relations 
Board will sponsor a British Book Week 
to be observed in public school and col- 
lege libraries from October 4-30. The 
October issue of the ALA Bulletin will 
carry full details, articles on British 
books, suggestions for library programs 
and a directory of sources of program 
materials. A poster will be available from 
ALA, priced at 40c for single copies, 75c 
for 10 copies. 


e. - 6 


LIBRARIAN AT WAR 
(Continued) 
(though it seems a long time that I’ve 


been gone and I can’t say that an indefin- 
ite future stretching out ahead of one up 
here has anything charming about it) and 
as always there is more than enough to 
do. I do think the enterprise is worth 
while — I’ve had enough men and offi- 
cers tell me how much they appreciate 
the library, and they aren’t kidding. I’ve 
also, not to miss a chance to blow a horn 
of my own, had a pleasing number of 
compliments on the collection. 
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Aviation Dictionary and Reference Guide 
By Harold E. Baughman 


A standard authority on terms and an invaluable reference guide for aircraft manu- 
facture, operation and maintenance. A book remarkable for not only the complete- 
ness of its aviation information but also for its accumulated aeronautical knowledge, 
illustrations, graphs and tables. Suited as a text on the multitude of subjects necessary 
to aeronautical aviation. 900 pages. 300 illustrations. Second edition. Price: $6.50. 


Aircraft Template Development 


A complete manual, comprehensive in scope, proved, tested and directly planned, 
in which all technical applications and methods have been co-ordinated with all 
major aircraft factories to promote standard practices and methods of development. 
Step-by-step instructions necessary to the practical application of template develop- 
ment. Includes actual blueprints of aircraft parts. This book is doubly useful as 


a text for instruction. 312 pages, 268 illustrations, diagrams, charts and tables. 
Price: $4.00. 


Fundamentals of Stress Analysis 


VOLUME I 
By Deyarmond and Aslan 


This book is brand new and just off the press in bound form. It has been through 
nearly two years of trial use by many defense training units and universities as a 
loose leaf text and therefore has been thoroughly proven in this highly specialized 
field. Price: $3.00. 


Aircraft Design Sketch Book 


Compiled and Published by the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Distributed by Aero Publishers 
Originally available only to Lockheed engineers. A collection of design ideas in 


sketch form that will stimulate the creative and inventive mind. The inside story of 
the complete aircraft both military and commercial. 


Several hundred sketches. Plastic bound. Price: 3.00. 


Order these books from 


AERO PUBLISHERS 


2328 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California 
Formerly 120 N. Central Avenue, Glendale, California 





BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 


* 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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> Let us supply you with your 
book requirements. We have de- 
partments and personnel devoted 
entirely to library needs. An ade- 
quate stock of Adult and Juvenile 
books are always at your demand. 


We cordially invite you 
to visit our showrooms. 


O 


The San Francisco 
News Company 


Division of The American News 
Company, Inc. 

657 HOWARD STREET 

California 


San Francisco 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


ALL PRICES F.0.B. LOS ANGELES 
MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell at 
45c; 10c disc. on dozen lots. Specify width wanted, 2, %, 1, 2, 3% 


inches. 


BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. 


In tins, Gallons, $2; Quart 60c. In glass, Gallon $2.25; Quart 75c. 
RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 


tion. Carried in two weights and six sizes each. Price list on applica- 


tion. 


BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $3.60; Quart $1.20; 


Pint 75c. 


MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 


$10; Quart $3; 4 ounces $1.50. 


ALL PRICES F.0.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. 


Los Angeles 
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In spite of war time restrictions and the heavy demand 
for GAYLORD Supplies, Bookmending Materials and 


Library Furniture, we are prepared to fill promptly 


nearly all your library needs. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Originators and Makers of 


Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


The Great 


San Joaquin Valley 


as 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


0 


Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, California 


CHARLES MILLS 
GAYLEY 


By Benjamin P. Kurtz 


To tens of thousands the name Gayley 
recalls one of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s best beloved professors. This 
book is the story of his life from his 
beginning days in China, through his 
boyhood years in Ireland, to the vivid 
and important years of his career. 


This volume, among others, thus spe- 
cially designated, is published in com- 
memoration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Univer- 
sity of California. 


Price $2.50 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Berkeley Los Angeles 
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THE FALL JUVENILES 


Careful perusal of the many advance proofs which have been sub- 


mitted to us by the publisher convinces us that there was never 


a more attractive group of Juveniles for library consideration. 


AS USUAL — THE CREAM OF THESE WILL BE AVAILABLE 


“Huntting Bound in Buckram” 


Also supplied in Publisher’s Binding, if desired. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Library Specialists 


ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 


WHY SHOULD LIBRARIANS’ SALARIES BE INCREASED? 


By Haze B. TimMERMAN and R. E. 


If your salary was $200 a month in 
January of 1941, it should have been $248 
a month in May this year to keep up with 
the rising cost of living. If you have not 
had a salary increase of 24 per cent since 
January 1941, you have had a cut in real 
income. This statement is based on a De- 
partment of Labor release and applies to 
wage earners and lower salaried workers 
in the large cities. 

Food prices have gone up about 50 per 
cent and clothing prices 27 per cent. Four 
hundred dollars a year for clothing in 
1941 equalled (January prices) $518 in 
1943. 

When the cost of living had risen 15 
per cent above January 194] the War 
Labor Board through the Little Steel 
Formula established the principle that 
wages might be increased by the same 
amount. Wages, salaries, and the cost of 
living were supposed to be stabilized. 
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Dootey, ALA Bulletin, Sept. 1943 

Library salaries have not reached thé 
standard set by the Little Steel Formu 
although the cost of living has gone be 
yond the formula. 

Libraries have used a variety of ways 
in making adjustments. Some of thosé 
having classification and pay plans have 
given increments, while others have given 
both increments and cost of living adjust 
ments. In most instances the increments 
and/or the cost of living adjustments 
have been given to the entire staff. 
other cases certain positions only ha 
been affected. Both gradual and flat in 


creases have been made. 


Unless libraries provide some form of 
adjustment, the salaries of library staffs 
will continue to represent a cut in real 
income from salaries of Jan. 1, 1941. 
Each library must determine the form of 
adjustment best suited to its needs. 








